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To my mind, its significance did not commence with a demand for
the  repeal  of the   Asiatic  Act,   nor  does it  end  with  the  repeal
of the Asiatic Act.   I know full well that it is open to the Govern-
ment of the Colony to give a repeal of this legislation today, to throw
dust into our eyes and then embark upon other legislation, far harsher,
far more humiliating, but the lesson that I wanted to learn myself, the
lesson I would have my countrymen to learn from this struggle is this :
that unenfranchised though we are, unrepresented though we are in the
Transvaal, it is open to us to clothe ourselves with an undying franchise,
and this consists in recognizing our humanity, in recognizing that we
are part and parcel of the great universal whole, that there is the Maker
of us all ruling over the destinies of mankind and that our trust should
be in Him rather than in earthly kings, and if my countrymen recognize
that position I say that no matter what legislation is passed over our
heads, if that legislation is in conflict with our ideas of right and wrong,
if it is in conflict with our conscience, if it is in conflict with our religion,
then we can say we shall not submit to that legislation.   We use no
physical force, but we accept the sanction that the legislature provides,
we accept the penalties that the legislature provides.   I refuse to call
this defiance, but I consider that it is a perfectly respectful attitude, for
a man, for a human being who calls himself man.   And it is because it
was necessary that British Indians should learn that lesson that the heads
of the community gathered together and assembled together and said
to themselves that this is the struggle, this is the method of struggle that
they would place before their countrymen,   It can do no harm what-
soever to the Government of the Colony, it can do no harm to those who
are engaged in this struggle; it simply tests them and5 if they are true,
then they can only win; if they are not true, then they simply get what
they deserve.   One thing more and I shall soon ask you whether you
propose that Mr. Essop Mia, your Chairman, should set fire to these
registration certificates; and it is this: I have been hitherto refraining
from making any personal attack whatsoever.   I did make a slight
attack at the time of ^the trial of Ram Sundar, and that was in con-
nection with the head of the Registration Department, Mr. Chainney,1
I feel bound in the interests of the Colonists, in the interests of the Indian
community, -and for the honour of the Colony, to make this remark,
that, so long as Mr. Chamney reigns supreme in the Registration Depart-
ment, there will be no peace so far as the Asiatics are concerned.2  I
accused Mr. Ghamney of hopeless incompetence and ignorance after
1 Vide Vol. VII, p. 359.
2 The criticism appeared to be directed against Montfbrd Qiamney's appoint-
ment as Chief Immigration Restriction Officer under the Immigrants' Restriction Act
which was gazetted on January 27, 1908.     ^ .